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The Man of Forty Thoufand Franks. 





[ From a late French paper. 

A Provincial Footman put into the Lottery of 

St. Sulpice, gained a prize of 40,0¢0 livres, took 
leave of his mafter and came to Paris, not to put 
out his money to any advantage, but to fpend it. 
He hired a fuperb hotel, purchafed horfes and a 
carriage, clothed his domeftics ina fuperb livery, 
played high, and kept an excellent table. He 
was univerfally feafted and entertained ; and ev- 
ery where in the beit houfes, nothing was talked 
of but the generous ftranger. Stranger indeed ! 
He was known by nobody.—Generous too, for 
he had his purfe full of money, and paid every 
account that was prefented to him; but fo freely 
did he difburfe and pay, that at the end of the 
year he had nothing left. Atslaft he announced 
that he would dine at home, and at two o’clock 
precifely. ‘Two o’clock ftrikes, dinner is ferved, 
no gueft appears. He calls up his coachman, 
his lacquies, his cook and his valet-de-chambre. 
He makes a fignal for them to fit down at table 
with him. They are at firft aftonifhed, and then 
ftart difficulties in complying ; he infifts, they 
obey ; they eat, and when the champaign begins 
to eftablifh familiarity, he fays to them, ‘“* My 
comrades, you have thought me a great man, I 
am only a valet like yourfelves. 
of 40,000 Franks; I have expended it; 1 have 
nothing more; I go to refume my livery, Adieu!” 
This faid he got into a diligence, and arrives at 
the home of his old mafter, who is delighted at 
feeing himagain. “I expect to hear that you 
have laid out your money well,”’ faid he to him : 
“< Very well, for I have eaten it !’’—** Eaten |" 
** Yes, and that in the fpace of a year—I with- 
ed to fee what was the life of a man who has 4o 
thoufand livres a year—lI have done almoft every 
thing they do—I have procured: all-their enjoy- 
ments?’’? “Is it really fo?” Really, there is 
nothing wonderful in that—behold me fatisfied ; 
I fhall be fo much the better, if you will take me 
into your fervice.’’—‘* Very willingly, if your 
experiment has cured you of the defire of rich- 
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I gained a prize - 





ABELARD & ELOISA. 
[Extra from an authentic letter. | 
‘“‘T was, for twenty years the Cure of the little 
village of Quincey, about a league and an half 
from Nogent-fur-Seine, within which diftrict was 
built the Abbey of Paraclete, founded by Abelard, 
and afterwards the depofitary of his remains and 
thofe of Eloifa. Their bones were placed fepa- 
rate, within tomb ftones, along fide each other. 
Thefe tombs remained upwards of 200 years in a 
vault where the Abeffes of Paraclete were buried. 
Though this vault was fo damp, that ina very 
fhort time, the bodies were entirely confumed 
and reduced to duft—the bones of Abelard and 
Eloifa were bright, and in a perfect ftate of pre- 
fervation. Madame de Ronci, the Abbefs of 
Paraclete, having refolved to remove them from 
their tombs, and alfo from the vault feleted me 
for this ceremony. She had previoufly provided 
a leaden coffin, about four feet long, and a foot 
broad, to receive them. The remains of Abe- 
lard were placed at one end of it, and thofe of 
Eloifa at the other. A leaden plate on which J 
engraved their names, and which exaétly fitted 
the interior of the coffin in breadth and depth, 
feparated the reliques. I alfo enclofed two bil- 
lets, with their names infcribed on thick parch- 
ment, covered with feveral folds, that if in future 
times, the coffin fhould be opened, it might be 
known to whom the bones belonged. I have 
been confidently affured, that this coffin has 
been carried away from Nogent-fur-Seine, fince 
the Revolution.” 





A French Abbe, among a very large party, 
hada violent difpute with a gentleman, who, 
fitting at the bottom of the table, the diftance 
between them rendered the accomplifhment of 
any perfonal infult impra€ticable. ** Sir,” faid 
the gentleman, ‘ if I were near you, I fhould 
give you abox on the ear, fo you may confider 
the blow as given,’ ‘ And, fir,’ replies the Abbe, 
* were I near you, I fhould with my fword run 





you enna the body, fo you may confider your. 
felf as dead.’ 
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HISTORY or JACK- SMITH: 
[Continued from page 122+] 


CHAPTER XXIll, 


Love's comfortable like funfhiue after rain ; 
But Lufi'’s effedsis tempefis after Jin ; 
Love's gentle [pring will always frefb remain ; 
Lufl’s winter comes ere Jummer half be done: 
Love furfeits not ; Luft like a glutton dies: 
Love is all truth; Luft is of forged lies. 
’ Suakgés, Venus and Adonis. 


WHEN the fpring came on, Mrs. Cherville and our 
thonghtlefs hero agreed to go to fome watering-place ; 
Lady Farley was angling with a matrimonial bait for a 
rich old gudgeon, and Sir Harry was gone into Devonfhire 
on particular bufinefs. Smith, therefore, had taken lodg- 
ings at Margate, and left town at the fame time as Sir 
Harry. A tew weeks of conftant refidence with his fair 
one, bad greatly allayed the ardour of our hero’s pafiion, 
Ele ttill liked the perfon of a lady very well, but her tem- 
per was, at times, very violent, and though fhe was fond 
of him to excefs, fhe fhowed a want of principle that he 
could not at all approve of. Smith immerged in the vor- 
tex of diffipation, yet continually found thofe {trong prin- 
ciples of virtue, which had been early planted in his foul 
return upon him. He was never, when he reflected one 
moment, fatisfied with himfelf; and he would willingly 
have returned back to the path he had quitted, but the fate 
_«cimating endearments of Mrs. Cherville lulled the Argus 
of his confcience, and he had not refolution enough to 
roufe himfelf from his ftupor. 

While the fimple youth thus refgned himfelf without a 
firuggle, hisnoble friend Cafufin was conducting himfelf 
with the nicelt honour and virtue. His frequent rides 
alone had not efcaped the notice of his acquaintance. His 
tutor had known them fome time. The very morning 
before Smith left College to go to town, he breakfafted 
alone with his Lordfhip. From adeep reverie, Lord Ed- 
ward fuddenly broke his filence by exclaiming, “1’ll be 
damned if I do.” The devil, at that moment, was tempt- 
ing his lordthip to take advantage of the evident return 
of his partiality for Mary Rofier, and. the poverty of her 
father, by carrying her eff. But his honour was true 
and genuine ; it was neither the fubftitute of virtue, nor 
the cleak of vice; it was neither a defence to pride, nor 
a danger to poverty: No, it was the faithful mirror of 
thofe virtues, which wanted but occafion to introduce 
them to the world. “ How eafy a preys whifpered the 
temper, ‘ couldft thou make of Mary Rofier, and an an- 
nuity for life would repay her pretended iofs.”’ “ I'll be 
damned if I do !”’ exclaimed his lordfhip. Smith {miled, & 
Lord Edward recollecting himfelf, toldhis friend the par- 
ticulars of his late attachment, and accounted for the 
exclamation. To Smith’s natural queftion, ‘* What he 
meant todo?” he as naturally replied. “he did not 
know,” ‘ His Grace,’’fays Smith, “ will never confent 
to the match,” 

“1 fearnot.” 

** You will not marry her without ?”’ 

**T ama younger fon, and have not fixgpence indepen- 
dent of my father” 

«¢ Neceffiry then feems to compel you to break off the 
conuection.”” How prudently a young man can reafoh in 
another’s fituation ! You have, | fuppofe,” faid Lord Ed- 
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ward, gravely, “ given up all thoughts of Mifs Modeley ?” 
‘* Your reproof, my dear friend, is very jut,” continued 
Smith ; “bur though I loath the phyfic myfelf, may I not 
offer ittomy friend ?” 

‘« I find it equally as unpalatable.”’ 

‘* 1 think Mr. Plaufible knows of your attachment.’ 

** Why fo ?” 

‘* He afked me yefterday, #s I met him croffing the 
quadrangle, if you was in your room ; I teld him * no’ — 
‘I fuppofe’ faid he, with his afual file of knowledge, 
* he is taking his evening side-on the London road.’ 

“* 1 thall have a le€ture from his Grace then ina day or 
two, concerning the family pedigree, and my brothers fol- 
lies. This medling Plaufible, T fhall fearcely becivil to 
him." C 

‘* No, give him his due, my Lord; he has behaved ve- 
ry well on the whole. You know he never lectures you 
himfelf.” 

‘* He knows T will not bear it.” 

‘* Confider him as yourfather’s friend.” 

“ Hisfpy |” 

** Weil as his friend or his fpy, it ts undoubtedly his 
duty to inform your father of theconnection, You, alone 
fee the favourable fide of it,- my Lord; he the teeming 
difgrace.’’ 

‘* Would Mr. Freeman, do you think, be a tale carrier 
to my father?’’ replied Lord Edward. 

‘© You would perhaps futfer Mr Freeman to fpeak and 
advife with you on the fubje&t. You fee the difference I 
am fare.”’ 

‘Well if he tells nothing but the truth, Pll forgive 
him.” ‘Talk of the-devil,” faid Smith, “ here he comes.” 


.Mr. Plaufible had been, by Jbis Grace, appointed rutor to 


Lord Edward. He foon difcovered his young pupil’s tem- 
per. and acted accordingly, His hopes of preferment o- 
riginated from his Grace; the favour of Lord Edward 
was but afecondary confideration. He was quite a man 
of the world, and had no paffions nor habits that did. not 
yield to the preferment. He was, in a fewwords, almolt 
in every thitg, a contraftto Mr. Freeman. The young 
men were ftanding by the window as they perceived him 
crofling the quadrangle ; he foon entered theroom. “I 
have juft received a packet from his Grace,’* faid the tu- 
tor; ‘ this is for your Lordthip.”” Smith was going out 
of the room ; Lord Edward {topped him, ‘+ Stay Smith, 
Vii walk with you prefently ; bere are no fecrets from 
you.’ Then turning to Mr. Plaufible, ‘* Well, Sir, you 
have thought proper to inform my father, that—” repeat. 
ing from the letter, “ you have undovbred intelligence I 
am forming an imprudent connection with a young woman 
near Oxford.—And pray, Sir, who told you fo *”’ 

«* My authority, my Lord, Iwifh notto divulge. Let 
me afk your Lordfhip, if it is true !”’ 

«« Suppofing there was fome truth in it, what arefpec- 
table office you havectaken upon you, Mr. Plaulible, of 
fpy and intormer.”’ ‘vg 

«* Mach better I think, my Lord, than that of a filent 
pander,” 

“ Pander ! Sir,—Mifs Rofier, I would have you to know, 
is as pure as Virtue herfelf,’’ 


«Tam happy to hear you fay fo. Your Lordhhip is ea- 
fily offended, but J {hall not attempt an excul pation where 
there is none neceflary. If Thad courted ) our Lordfhip’s 
favour, and encouraged you in the connection, regardlefs 
of the confequences, I might then have had your Lord- 
fhip’s thanks for a little while ; but] fhould have gained 












the merited reproach of your noble father, and fought in 
vain the approbation of mineown heart. Iwifh you a 
good morning; my Lord.” i 

‘“« {beg one moment, Sir; will you not tell me, who in- 
formed you of, what you are pleafed tocall, my imprudent 
connection ?’* 

“ Your Lordthip muft excufe me ; if I repeat any thing 
that isnot true, you thall have my author immediately. 
But fince I wrote to his Grace, I have heard of your vifits 
to Mifs Rofier from many gentlemen.” 

‘« | beg Mr. Plaufible you will not ufe the term, of vifits 
to Mifs Nofier, it has a very unpleafant found; and when 
you next write tomy father, you may aflure him~I value 
her character as much asf do my own.”’ 

“| write to-day, my Lord do you really with me to fay 
fo ?”” 

‘< I do, indeed, Sir.”’ 

‘“T fhall obey your Lordthip ; good day to you.” 
«‘ And now” faid Lord Edward, as foon as his tutor was 

one,  1°}l write to Mr. Freeman.” ‘¢ To Mr. Freeman,”’ 
faid Smith, furprifed, *¢about what ?”’ 

‘« About Mifs Rofier. The poorColonel isdying Ma- 
ry has no friend. You fee the delicacy of my firvation. 
No one can advife me fo well as Mr, Freeman. I fhall beg 
the favour of him to come to Oxford.” Lord Edward ac- 
cordingly wrote. This was his letter : 

“ My dear fir, 

*« The proo/s I have already had of your friendhip, in- 
duce me (till further to trouble you. Do, my beft friend, 
come up to Oxford, and aid me in protecting a lovely 
young temale, whofe father, a lieutenant colonel in the 
army, will be, | fear, before you receive this, no more.— 
Exeufe my writing particulars, and you fhall be acquaint- 
‘ed with every circumftance when | have the pleafure to fee 
you. On this you may rely, that were it not a place of 
the utmoft honor and refpectability, “Mr. Freeman would 
be the laft man I fhould apply to. My dear girl never 
knew a relation but the one the mult foon lofe. I have no 
proper friend among the mad-headed fet around me; but 

oul-know will come, and bea fhield to the honor of my 

larv, our prefence is the anfwer required by 
‘« Your ever faithful friend, 
“ Carusin,”’ 

‘* My father knows my attachment by means of Plau- 
fible, who has refufed to have any thing to do in the ba- 
finefs.’” 

Mr. Freeman, to the great joy of Lord Edward, imme- 
diately came to Oxford, about a week after Smith had 
left the College. The Colonel was alive but infenfible, and 
died the nexc day. Poor Mary, left an orphan, could not 
but feel hee lols, Her father’s. relations had ali forfaken 
her; ber mother’s were not rich, and lived in a -diftant 
country (for the Colonel had married her mother. at 
Charleiton, when he was with his. regiment in the Ameris 
can war, and fhe furvived the birch of a daughter but 9 
month.) with no one to fly ro, or.advife with, Mary,.moft 
fenfibly felt the prudent attention of herlover,in bringing 
fucha man as Mr, Freeman to her protection.. Mr. Freee 
manhad a maiden aunt, that lived near Oxford, and he 
propofed to Mifs Rofier to refide with her for the pre. 
fent. Jo this the young mourner gladly confented, and 


the day after the funeral of her father, accompanied Mr, 
Freeman to his relation’s, Mr, Freeman thought it pro- 
per to inform Mifs Rofier who her lover, Cafufin, really 
was, which the modefty of the youth had prevented his 
doing himfelf. In the pleafant and hofpitable town of 
Swindon, the was kindly received by Mr. Freeman's re- 
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lation, and the great civility and attention of the ncigh- 
bourhood daily lefloned the lofs the had received. But 
the moft grateful cordial to her foul was the polite and 
refpectful attention of her Edward, who, knowing the 
delicacy of her fituation, never prefumed to fee her but in 
the prefence of Mifs Moreton, Mr. Freeman’s relation. 
Lord Edward, in a week, returned to Oxford, and the 
fameday his friend fet off to St. Denats.: 

T he fatisfation which arifes from aw open and upright 
conduct, is.as far fuperior to all that the gratification of 
the fenfes can beftow, as the ingenious bloom of innorence 
Saree the florid cofmeticks upon the cheek of a modera 

Co 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


But where are they, 

The worft of villians, viper-like, who coil 
Around the guiltlefs ‘ava fo to ‘fing 
The heart that loves them ? ** Them,” the fpirit replitd— 
“ A long anddréadful punifhment awaits. 
For when the prey of want and infamy, 
Lower and lower still the victim finks 
Evento the depth ef fhame, Not one lewd word, 
One impious imprecation from the lips 
Efcapes, nay, not a thought of evil lurks, 

n the polluted mind, that dees not plead 
Before the throne of justice, thunder-tongued, 
Against the foul feducer. ; 

Joan or Arc. b. 9. 


AS foon as Mr. Freeman returned into Wales, he called 
upon the Duke, confidering it his duty to inform him of 
what had taken place, for he had before told Lord Edward 
he fhould fo a&, His Grace had already heard of Mr. 
Freeman’s going to Oxford, and for what purpofe. After 
Mr, Freeman had been ‘introduced, he thus began.“ I 
am lately come, your Grace, from Oxford. Lord Ed- 
ward defired me to make his refpeéts.”’-—** Your vifit was 
purpofely, Sir, to my fon.”—* It was, your Grace,”—- 
‘« A ftrange office, think, he bas chofen for his friend, 
to take thecare of his miftrefs.”"—“* Your Grace does not 
ufe miftrefS in an improper light?» —“ 1 know but one in 
whieh my fon can forma connection with a poor coun- 
try girl. I prefume, Mr. Freeman, you don’t mean to 
marry them.”’— I hope your Grace does not fappofe I 
would interfere in any connections, in which the motives 
were not honourable.’’—** And fo yeu really mean Sir, to 
encourage my fon to marry her! A very friendly office 
indeed .—‘ lam proud,” continued Mr. Freeman, with 
rather an emphatic afperity, “in being called Lord Ed- 
ward Cafufin’s friend. I flattered myfelf, your Grace had 
a better opinion of me, than to fuppofe | fhould encon-, 
rage your fon in any hafty’imprudent connection, and to 
diregerd the confent and opinion of his father.””—* I 
have heard, Mr. Freeman, from very goed authority, 
that you had, yourfelf, taken this young woman, fince the 
death of her father, to arelation’s of your own, andthat 
Edward had vifited her frequently.”—“ Your Grace had 
heard very ‘true, except the word |e. potnls A sr Then I 
think, Sir, you have aéted with the greateft imprudence, 
not to ufe a harfher term.” —‘“* As your Grace thus contie 
nues to condemn me, without knowing my motives for 
adting as I have, I fhall not attempt to intrude any sneer 

is 








open your time,”"—Mr. Freeman accordingly made 
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bow, and was about to depart, when the Duke recolle&- 
ing himfelf, apologized from the anxiety he was in about 
his fon Edward, and begged Mr, Freeman to relate the 


particulars. Mr, Freeman proceeded; ‘* When Colonel 
jiolier was on his death bed, your fon wrote me this let- 
ter ;” and he gave the Duke the letter, who having peral~ 
ed it, begged Mr. Freeman to continue. ‘AsLord Ed- 
ward's friend, I inftantly obeyed it. Pradence would 
haye ranght me to have done the fame. Coercive mea~ 
fares, your Grace, which could not reftrain a boy at 
twelve, would bat irritate him at twenty. 1 have no 
doubt, had I refufed, that he had, without thought or 
icruple, only waited the young lady’s confent, to have 
made animmediate marriage.”’—‘* You are very right,” 
replied the Duke, “excufe a father’s warmth. Edward 
is my laft hope, the fole prop of my family, Where is 
this Mifs Rofier ??"—** At a ref{pectable relations of mine, 
your Grace, atSwindon. My Lord Edward attended the 
tady there with me, and he promifed not to leave College 
again til) the vacation. I bad no right, your Grace knows 
to demand any promife of him; his own fenfe of the pro- 
priesy induced himfelf to make it.’’——‘* Mr. Freeman, | am 
greatly obliged to you. Ifee you have acted right ; I 
think Plaufible has done fo too, How would youadvife 
me to proceed to put a ftopto this udpleafant affair? I 
cannot think of its going any further,’’—-** Such a foul as 
your fon Fdward’s, your Grace muft have often found can- 
not be trufted too liberally ; you muft not attempt to re- 
itrain, and forcibly prevent him,”’"—‘* Not prevent him !”’ 
—*Candidly tell him your Grace’s objections? beg of 
him, at leaft, to delay all thoughts of matrimony till he is 
of age. Your intreaties will go further than your com- 
mands, and promife, on your own part, to provide hand- 
fomely and independently for Mits Rofier.”—* Provide 
for Mifs Rofier, did youfay, Mr. Freeman ?*’— Unlefs 
Mifs Rofier, your Grace, is out of the reach of poverty 
and want, Lord Edward will agree to no conditions’’.— 
¢* T will fend for Edward immediately home, and beg for 
the prefent you will continue your care of the young lady.” 
—‘* Your fon perp paying his re{pects in the courfe of 
a fortnight ; 1 told him 1 thould wait on your Grace, and 
he defired me to fay fo.”—‘* Well, Mr. Freeman 1 am 
greatly obliged to you, and will take your advife in the 
whole bufinefs.”"—Let us now retarn to the hero of my 
tale. 

Mrs. Chervile’s natural love of extravagance could un- 
willingly be confined toa retired fpot, and fhe fighed a- 
gain for the amafements of the gay world: 

The pecuniary circumftances of the party too began to 
fail, sud miedo a feparation more neceflary. At this pe- 
riod Mrs. Cherville received a letter from a friend in Ita- 
ly, withing her to join her there. This lady was juft 
married toa noble fool of valt fortune, whom the had met 
upon his travels, and whom fhe managed exactly as the 
pleafed. Mrs. Cherville mentioned the circamftance to 
Smith, and an intention of going over to her friend, and 
the young gallantry offered to feeher fafe. It was fettled 
then, that Smith fhould accompany her to Turin, and Mrs, 
Vaflal’s hafband was to meet her there. Smith was in- 
duced to leave the kingdom for a little while, from difplea- 
fure again(t the me giizaten of the Univerfity, by whom 
ne concluded himfelf ill-treated, and thegefgre he deter 
mined not to return to his College till the year of dif 
grace was over. His paffion for his frail partner, fo far 
from increafing, was diminifhing very fal ? it wanted 
fomething to fupport it. Vice, under a pleafing form, 
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may for atiae charm away the heart, but it ds virtue a- | 





lone can retain it, Few ofthe virtues fell to the lot of 
Mrs. Cherville; few the fair lady thought worth the gay 


‘thering ; yet it-was by the aid of one of them, that the 


held Smith fo long inherchains. Generofity wasthe be(t 
trait inthat lady’s character; far from a mercenary dif- 
pofition, fhe liked the youth for himfelf alone, and theugh 
ibe knew he was utterly unable to fupport her in her be- 
loved pleafures, yet fhe had rejected many advantageous 
offers for the fake-of accompanying him to Margate, 
Smith knew this, and would notbe ungratefol. Since it 
was neceflary to part, he thought the leaft he could do 
was to fee her fafe to her friend ; and, though he and the 
lady had had no particular quarrel, he looked forward to 
the time with pleafare, when he fhould be free from what 
le began to think a burthen to him. In defiance towot their 
intended economy, the lady’s two hundred a year and his 
allowance, had not been able to maintain them. Smith 
had contracted debts im London, to the amount of near 
two hundred pounds ;{part was for apparel for himfelfand - 
prefents to the lady ; fome for articles of boufekeeping, 
which, under the idea of cheapnefs, he had had fent to him 
at Margate; and no fmalj bill was due tothe wine mer- 
chant. How thefe bills were to be paid was another 
thing, but the different tradefmen, who had feen him with 
Sir Harry, were fo very civil, that he had little care ow 
that account. 

When he thought of St. Donats, and his worthy friend 
there, it was quite different. He withed to write to Mr. 
Freeman, he wifhed, in fome degree, to account for his 
long negleé& ; tor Smith had written but once (when he 
firft came to town) to that gentleman fince he came from 
Oxford. Many a letter indeed had he attempted to pen, 
butas he fcarcely regarded the truth, he had not been a- 
ble to form one tohis mind, and for the few lalt months he 
had more and more defpaired, and at laft given up the in- 
tention. 

Sir Harry was, at this time, paying his addrefles to a 
Mifs Maitland, a moft elegant and fenfible youg woman, 
the only daughter of a country Clergyman. Mr. Mait- 
land was the younger branch of a very noble family ; and 
befides his living, given by his noble relations, be-was pof- 
fefled of five thoufand pounds to beftow with his daughter, 
No great fortune indeed ; but Mr. Maitland had married 
for love, and the laft thing Sir Harry thought about was 
money. The ycung lady did not receive the tenders of 
her admirer unmoved, and had refufed many very re{pe@a- 
blejoffers on his account. Sir Hary was, at firft, very anx- 
ious to haften the match, when the fudden death of Mr. 
Maitland gave a check tothe affair, The property he 
had referved for his daughter had rafhly been placed in 
private hands, which he thooght unexceptionable, with a 
gentleman of large landed property, and alfo concerned 
in a vefy réputable bank, The great run upon the banks 
had involved this alfo, by the treachery of a clerk to 
whom the bufinefs wadrufied. The landed property of 
the banker was entailed; Mifs Maitland’s intended for- 
tune was gone,and Mr. Maitland, whofe health had lon 
been bad, yielded to the blow, and in a few days expired, 
A relation of the family immediately informed Sir Harry 
of the event. The prefent pofleffor of the family honours 
had never noticed Mr. or Mifs Maitland, and Sir Harry's 
worldly friends had always difluaded him from the match. 
Sir Harry was a man of the world, and oy poflefled 
of a mott excellent heart and underftanding, had faffered 
them both to be greatly corrupted by the licentious mam 
ners of the age. He had long thought of gaining Mile 
Maitland for a miftrefs, but the refpe@ability of the father 























detered him. No obftacle now remained, and certain 
of the affections of the young lady, he had little doubt of 
fucceeding. Not that his love was all abated forthe fair 
object, but he dreaded the redicule of the world if the 
married a portionlefs young womaa without family or 
friends that noticed her. All his ideas of Jove and happi- 
nefs he ooo to realize the fame if fhe were his miitrefs, 


as his wife ; and while his pride forbade his marrying, . 


his vanity was highly gratified at her being his mittrefs: 
Every thing honourable (according to medern wet he 
propofed to fertle » an handfome annuity and fach like 
falves for his confeience. The moment he heard of Mr. 
Maitlanad’s dearh, (the lofs of property he had heard be- 
fore) he wrote to Mifs Maitland, pie his fervices, 
with forced excufes for not coming himfelf. The letter 
was fent by his own fervant from town exprefs, and en- 
clofed a note to the value of sool. ** Believe me, my dear 
Mifs Maitland,’’ faid he, “I confider mp property ‘as 
your's, and as the great unexpected pecuniary lofs may 
ditrefs you inmoney matters, | hope you will not refufe 
theenclofed trifle, put permit me to throw myfelf and 
mjne at your feet, happy to bedifpofed of by the fair mif- 
trefs of my heart.” Mifs Maitland was mach hart at the 
language of the letter, at his writing and not coming 
himielt, and with cold thanks returned the note, inform- 
ing Sir Harry, that “ fhe had ftill fufficient to clear eve- 
ry debt of her father’s, and intended, in a’ few days, to 
retire to a relation of her mother’s in Wevonfhire.” This 
relation was in low circumftances, a mantuamaker in a 
country town, as her mother bad been ; and it was this 
degrading alliance, which had 2llienated her father from 
his family. From the wreck of her father’s fortune, Mifs 
Maitland could only colle& about 6ool. this a friendly 
attorney advantageoufly placed in the funds for her, and 
fhe immediately fet off to her aunt’s, who kindly received 
her. Her intention was to employ herfelf in the fame bu- 
finefs as her relation, confcious that her fmall property 
was not enough to fupport her beyond the common ne- 
ceflaries of life, and not willing, through a falfe fet of 
notions; to live ina ftate of proud and idle poverty. Sir 
Harry foon followed the lady 5 ad arr at her conduct, 
he yet believed, from her prefent fituation, that few ob- 
ftacles would retard his brilliant offers. It was fome 
time before Mifs Maitland clearly underftood him; fhe 
fill hoped his views were honourable, though his manner 
of behaving was rather fufpicious. But the moment fhe 
was confcious of his intentions fhe not only refufed them 
with the utmoft contempt, but with all the {pirit of of. 
fended virtue, difmifled him forever. She had. permitted 
one interview after fhe perceived the bafe nature of his 
propofals, waich he we hoped would conclude the af- 
fair to his fatisfa@tion. How greatly was he furprifed, 
when he perceived a gentleman and lady, befides her aunt, 
in the room, before whom fhe thus addreffed him :—** That 
you once had my affections, Sir Harry Valence, I ftill a- 
vow ; but your infamous offers have reftored me to my- 
felf : Henceforth we meet no more, The time may per- 
haps come, when you will regret that you have facrificed 
to vice and fafhion the affections of a fond female, inferior 
to you, I may without vanity fay only in fortune. Fare- 
wel, Sir Harry ! farewell for ever !’’—With an agitated, 
though a determined heart, fhe fpoke; the young lady 
then tarned into another room, and gave free vent to her 
tears, Sir Harry was all aftonifhment, and departed 
without faying a word. On the following day he wrote 
fimply to intreat her pardon. When the fervant brought 
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frie, what I have now done. 


I fhall treat in the fame manner.” 
lnterceflion of her friends, begged, for afew moments, an 
audiences fhe was refolute in her refufal, He declared 
his love was unalterable, condemned again and again his 
infamous offers, and earneftly befought her, through ‘er 
aunt, to accept hishand,. Yo this fhe deigned toreply :— 

“ What, Sir,” faid the, ‘‘is marriage a cloak for every 
failing, a cure for every wound ? Is marriage to be the 
laft refort of the Jibertine, when every other means of fe- 
duction fails.? Will it atone to the wife for all his faults ? 
Your former propofals, Sir Harry, have not degraded me, 
but yonrfelf; nor fhallyour prefent ones fink me down to 
the level with you, That love, l own] oncefelt for you, you 
have changed tocontempt ; I now confider youin another 
light, and defire you will give up a purfuit, as needlefs to 


roe as ungrateful tome.’’ Sir Harry, in defpair, left the 
| place, 


Confcious too late of the treafure he had thrown 
away, he curfed that depravity of manners which had de- 


| prived him of the moft valuable gift any man can pofkefs 


—a virtuous woman, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Oh comfort-killing night ! Image of bell 

Dim nyihor and ry ie of amet , 

Black flage for tragedies, and murderers fell ! 
Past fin-concealing chaos ! nurfe of blame! 
Blind muffled baw'd ! dark harbour o defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whifperin saadeahthoe ! 
With clofe-tongued treafon, and the ravifber ! 


SHAKESPEAR’S TARQUIN AN LUCRECE, 


WHEN the period. arrived for Mrs. Cherville’s depar- 
ture to. her friend in Italy, the fat off accompanied by 
Smith. : 

_ They foon arrived at the place mentioned, and found a 
fervant, in expectation of her coming, with a letter from 
Mrs. Vaflal, excufing her hufband’s abfcence,on account 
of a dangerous fever with which he had been fuddenly 


_attacked,, Smith’s gallantry would not permit the lady 


todepart withonly afervant ; and withour any objection 
on the part of his fair traveller, he accompani¢d her to 


| her friend’s refidence. 


When our hero left England, he thought proper for the 
convenience of travelling, to aflume a feilieary appear- 
ance ; he put a cockade in his hat, a fmall fword by his 


fide, and his chere amie dignified him with the title of 


Captain. In cath toohe was very well off, having tcrap- 
ed together, for his expedition, the arrears that were due 


to him from.the bounty of his friends, and trom his ftue 


denthhip. 

Mrs. Cherville found her friend in her weeds; Mr. 
Vaffal having bidden a final farewell to this life foon after 
the fervant departed. His fpoufe had taken fuch good 
care, and had fo managed her hn le hufband, that he had 
left every thing in his powerto the widowed dame. The 
Jadies thus left without a protector, ovr hero eafily fuffer- 
ed his politenefs againto take place of all other intenti- 
ons ; and with the grateful thanks of the widow and de- 





the note, fhe ordered him into the room, then taking the 


mi-widaw, he made one ofthe party to Florence. Heve 
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note fromthe man, and unopened, configning it to the 
flames, the faid, with calm dignity, ** Yeu have feen, my 
Tell you mafter, that e- 
very future note he fhall think proper to trouble me with, 
Sir Harry next, by the~ 
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HISTORY OF TACK MARTIN. 


Mrs. Vall wats to take n ai Tj mo smash ] ste efeds 
ee ee eee Te i : 

other buibana’s and iatended to r« iio kn fund in tue 

ip , 
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Ac the gay city of Florence Mrs. Vaffal met with 
fome old En tith acquaintance, who were not forry to 
poy their court toa voungand rich widow ; noi was the 
other tair lady in the ima ileft degree negleed. In return 
for thefe civilities, the ladies feemed perfec tly well pleated. 
Mrs. Vaflal was in the h pes to fix a young debauchee, 
heir to one of the firft tirlesin the kingdom and Mrs. 
Cherville was Sistceaa with her innate love of vanity, 
dillipation, and ae gance, and was become mott hears 
tily fick of conftancy, ith foon per rcelved that his come 
pany was not abfolu iiety neceffary for the happinefs or 
protection of the fair ones. His love, not ripened to 
eiteem, was nip ped i in the bud, and withered fo very faft, 
there was no moifture left to fupply food for jealoufy to 
feed on: he therciore hinted to the Indies, that his pre- 
fence would foon be w ated in E ngland, and that he fhould 
leave them under their prefent good protection. 

Jealoufy is defined, by an excelient anatomift of the hu- 
man mind, to be‘ more ielt love than love of the object.” 
S.nith in this inftance proved it ; for his prefent civilities 
to Mrs Cherviile were folly apeall med by his politene {s 
and good nature, but felf lave was total lly out of the quef- 
tion, as he no longer felt the lea(t inclination to remain 
with her, nor did he promore his own pleafure, and grati- 
fy hhimfelf by ftayi ing at Florence: it was no wonder then 
that he perceived the attention that was paid her with in- 
difference, and was glad to return to England. 

In his way back our hero flayed at Turin. The diffi- 
pated life he had given himfelf up to, had corrupted his 
morals, and debafed the genuine purity of his heart. He 
felt little inclination at prefe ent for the company of the 
fair fex, yet the infinuating glance of a fair Italian as he 
walked along the grand parade, in the clofe of the even- 
ing, drew his attention in a moment. The lady was 
walking with an elderly female perfon, a fervant boy fol- 
lowing. As Smith fpoke the Italian language but im iper- 
fectly, he addrefl2d her in French, and he foon found the 
was a native of that country : his fuit met with no other 


checks than what was intended as incitements, and fhe 
foon informed him that fhe lived with an Iralian nobleman 
at anold family manfion within the town. To our hero’s 
varin prof ‘effions at love, fhe at laft t agreed that the elder- 
Iv female perfon by whom fhe was atrended, fhould meet 


hina anhour herce inthe {treet of the Holy Crofs, and 
coadet him co her haufe fhe objected to our hero’s accom. 
pir} ing her, as it was not vet dark, and fhe was fo wel] 
known in the veighbourhood, that were fhe to admit a 


ftranger in the abfence of the count, who was at prefent 
gone to his country feat, he would certainly hear oF it or 
his return: befides, the wifhed none of her fervants to 
koow of his vifit, but the old woman before Meritiéied: 
Yo thefe perfuafive reafons, not that he belteved a word 
ofthem ; our hero aflented. At the time appointed he 
was met by the old woman in the {treet of the Holy Crofs, 
and was by her conducted to a large houte in the fuburbs 
ef the town: he entered by a lofty gateway, into an old 
riinous court, the hich walls of which entirely enclofed 
the houfe, a fmall lamp which Sages over the door, gave 
him a faint view of the premifes, where, as the but!ding 
was very ancient and decayed, he fuppoied it had origin. 


ally been a monafle: y. 4 4 
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Act 2 1. Serene rit 
9 fp f > ad J , , 
Frck—Polly $ —Derethy 7 , frated at a 
r 
Cee praying bdr ads, And uid J129 gin, ° 


Jaek. Sing rumpty row, and rumpty row, and rumpty 


. J 
row, ac row hs to the « } ib a e. 


Ps, Arig ‘rich )—that’s into you honey 

Fach. Di iat re ak ey <4, “ft. 

D What you fps k latin Jac k—ha? 

Fact. Not 1 iy 5 ed—I only hum the natives; I now 
ind then, when other things allow, look into Bailey's 
Richardjnary, thence culia fer ntence, which in converfati- 


U 
on, apprepos or not, I lug in by the head ard fhoulders, 
wiz. And fo you pals for a man of great learning— 
he, he, h rag: me. 
ly. fay Jack Martin— 

Fac c Guid? est ? 
[ Damn your guidlces— bu t I fay, what is the rea- 
fon you look fo much like a wax fi igure, 

Quiz. Aye Jack what's the resfon youlook fo—ha, ha, 
um ha—damn gx od—excellent, fy blow me. 

Jack. Aye P ‘oll, you’re a /zab—and for you Quiz, few 
your mor ith up, or Pil bore you even unto d leath— -trump, 


/> 


tan"? 
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/ 
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—( Jack aitemptsi to siccla es @ [POIs the pack, Pei J perce 


i 
Pilly. Jack, that wont do—you thundering ra {cal I'll 
throttle Fag in on i iftant-—Seize him Dorothy. 
Dorcthy. (Catching him by the threat.) vil ftop vour 


izzen, you curmudgeon,—you little weazei—attempt to 
cheai the / j 
Fack, W (i Oe Se ho—w! hew— 
murder—fire—-rogues -thieves—(difengages himy Poh 
my Thorax—’pon my /oner ladiz vie was unintentionally 
done—have mercy on me an id Vil treat you to fome pin— 
Quiz lend mea quarter T onl; just hapo méad 0 lav my 

fon the card—do gniz lend ine ac guarter, to treat the 


f 








ladies ! 

Quiz. Vil give you one, for IknowlI fhall never get 
it asain—but Jacl ’ ide youywheeze damn ibly—he, 
he, he, were you not afraid your old father the deyil 
wonld have got you. ; 

Fach, Dear Ouiz fpare my fixe feelings—here Polly 
ferid for the oin-—d te cuiet now for heaven's fake—how 


. 
can two fuch fWeet looking ladies as you be fo cruel 
Dorothy, Dim ws is aps if you get off in this 
ive you fo eafily— 
Polly, No, na—he muff fing a fong befides the treat— 
Fah, Well, /adies, if vou will difcharge me this time, 
I pro: nife younever to be guilty of the like accident again, 
but will fing yeu a little fong—just a bit of my cown—and 
here it is.— / 
, & ch 174. ) 
When I wasa iprentice in B Botton 
The kn Seine ones | uf'd to bam, 
I frolick’d and caper’d fo gaily 
And when afk’ ( for my /hot it was— fam, 
Your foul to the devil, I'd roar out, 
Pitt invite me, then afk me fo pay, 
Knock them down cries the head man or bully, 
‘Then sop was the word and away, 
Pcl/y. Well done Jack—that’s teas tamp hore, I fuppofe, 
fack, Fntirely my own, dear girl—you fee I can make 
a feng and fing it alterwards, 




















Quiz. Jack's a man of emus, jalap me. 
Jack, Why Quiz, you ™ it be tome relation to an apo- 
shecary. for vour lait oath imelis very much of the faop. 
Bu where's the gin? | 
Dorothy. Here it is Jack,—come give us a toatl, forl 
an informed you are famous for toalhng—voun know what 
you gave at the meeting at ——_— I be- 


. 


en admirable one 
: : wr ae 
lieve you're im great demand in this way. 


jack. ’Ponmy honor, /adies, you flatter me too much : 
for, to be fure, Lhavea little talent in that way—for in 
. ey “ye 
tance now, behold me drinking off this giaflS of gin avec 
; grace /—here’s 


lay all tec ppofers of the lack art be hawmftrung— 

: Did youobferve, girls, that Jack fpeaks French 
ry Huently—ha ? 

Polly. Does he!—oh ! Jack Martin, do write me a let- 
rer to city-wine Dus Champs, who mott thockingly deceived 
ne—for after gaining my aifections, he cruelly, ob ! 


Vc 


lack ( fuiveliieg bow cruelly did be go and leave me—and 
i was jult learning to fpeak French too—I could fay co 
wous——Bun /ur—-mo namay—monfhier ammy— 


| and many more, it would make your very heart ache 
ty hear what. he promif‘d—and then the fcoundrel went 
and lettme. Do Jack write to him—abufe him terribly— 
oh! 1 fuallfaint with the thought of it—o—o—oh ! give 
me fome gin to enliven my fpirits, 
_ My dear, fweet, lovely, charming, angelic girl 
’ 1g @ handkerchief out of her pocxet) 1 will writea {e- 
vere one you may depend upon it (fhe efpies him.) 

Polly. On! vourogue—tteal my handkerchief—I'll give 
it to. vou —hel p—help—Dorothy—/ Fack is kick’d cut 
0; ae fr. oJ 

Oviz, 1 believe Thad beft take mytelf off too, farewell 
moit charming ladies. 

[ Many pertons having been ill natured-enough to ima- 
sine that the ‘** Hiftory of Jack Martin,” was aimed 
at a certain charaéter, the writer wifhes it to be un- 
derftood that when he commenced it, he had wot the 
mott diftant intentions of injuring the feelings of any man— 
the name was found attracting, aod it was purfned—and 
fome little colorings through the ftory have induced the 
malevolent and ili-difpofed to judge wrong of it—-May 
they correét their error. | 


nd 4-44 Porat Pee debe pe bebe 


LOVE after DEATH. 





TWO merchants in the ftreet of St. Honore, 
in Paris, united by friendfhip and intereft, and 
of equal fortunes, the one had a fon, and the 
other a daughter, who were brought up toge- 
ther, and flattered by their parents with hopes 
cf being united forever. 

The time was now drawing near, when a man 
who had nothing to recommend him but a large 
fortune, falling in love with the young lady} ap- 
plied to her relations, and obtained her again‘t 
her confent, in fpite of a‘l her entreaties and 
tears. 

This misfortune fo fenfibly touched her, that 
it vifibly affe€ted her conftitution; and after a 
lingering illnefs fhe was carried off and buried, 
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The lover inftead of giving way to defpair, con- 
ceived fome hope; remembering that fhe had 
oncea lethargy ; he therefore went in the night 
to the church yard, with the grave-digger whom 
he had bribed, took her our of the grave, bro’t 
her to his houfe, and ufed the beft of his endea- 
vours, with fuch fuccefs, that in a fhort time fhe 
recovered. 

How great was her furprife to fee her lover! 
It was not dificult to make herfenfible how much 
fhe was indebted to him; fhe was prevailed upon 
to forget her former hufband, and that he who 
had reitored her to life had the belt right to enjoy 
it.—In fhort, as it was not quite fo fafe to remain 
at Paris, for fear of her former hufband, ‘they 
thought it moft prudent to go over to England, 
where they foon arrived, and purchafed a little 
eftate in the country, and lived in an uninter- 
rupted felicity the reft of cheir days. 


On Mis FANNY CARELESS. 


CARELESS by name and carelefs by nature, 
Carelefs of fhape and carelefs of feature. 
Carelefs in drefs and carelefs in air, 

Carelefs of riding in coach or in chair. 
Carelefs of love and carelefs of hate; 
Carelefs if crooked and carelefs if ftrait. 
Carelefs at table, and carelefsin bed ; 

Carelefs if maiden, and carelefs if wed. 
Carclefs at church, and carelefs at play, 
Carelefs if company go or they ftay. E 
Carelefs if Strephon thews any defire, 

Carelefs of what—all the fex do admire. 

F’en carelefs at tea, not minding chit-chat ; 
So Carelefs! fhe’s carelefs for this or for that. 
Carelefs of all love or wit can propofe ; 


She’s carelefg, fo carelefs, there’s nobody knows# 


Oh! how could I love thee, thou dear care. 
lefs thing ! 
(O happy, thrice happy! I’d envy no king ;) 
Were you careful for once to return me your 
love, 
I car’d not to others how carelefs you prove. 
I then fhould be carelefs how carelefs you were ; 
And the more carelefs you, ftill the lefs fhould I 
care. 
A man that’s wife, will feldom do, 
What anger would provoke him to, 
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WHEN Darby faw the fetting fun, 
He fwung his fcythe, and home he run, 
Sat down, drank off his pint and faid, 
My work isdone, I'll go to bed. 

“« My work is done !|—’’ retorted Joan— 

“* My work is done !"—your conttant tone ; 
But haplefs woman ne’er can fay, 

My workis done ’till judgment day. 

Here Darby hemm’d and rack’'d his head, 

o anfwer what his [oan had faid : 
Butall in vain, her clack kept on— 

Yes, woman’s work is never done! 

You men can fleep all night; but we 
Mu(ttoil: Whofe fault is that? quoth he. 
iknow your meaning, Joan reply’d; 

But Sir, my tongue thall not be ty’d— 

i will go on, and let you know, 

What work poor women have to do. 

Firlt in the morning, though we feel 
As fick as drunkards when they reel ; 

Yes, feel fuch painsin back and head 

As would confine you men to bed ; 

We ply the brufh and wield the broom ; 
We air the beds and right the room: ° 
The cows mult next be milk’d, and then 
We get the breakfaft for the men; 

Ere this is o’er with whimpering cries 
And briftly hair the children rife: 
Thefe mult be dreft and dos’d with rue, 
And fed, and all becaufe of you. 

We mult: Here Darby fcratch’d his head, 
And falt retreated home to bed: 

But grumbled thus, as on he run, 

Zounds ! woman’s clack is never done ! 


PART Il. 
The Rerorr; or, Joan Triumphant. 

AT early dawn, ere Phebus rofe, 
Old Joan refum’d her tale of woes: 
When Darby thus--I’ll end the itrife : 
Be you the man and I the wife: 
Take you the {cythe, and mow, while I 
Will all your boafted cares fupply. 
Content, quoth Joan, give me my ftint: 
This Darby did, and out fhe went. 
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Oid Darby rofe, and feiz’d the broom, 
And whirl’d the dirt about the room; 
Which having done, he fcarce knew how, 

le hied to milk the brindied cow : 

The brindled cow whifk'd round her tail 
In Darby’s eyes, and kicked the pail. 
The clown perplexed with grief and pain, 
Swore be'd ne’er try to milk again: 
When turning round, in fad amaze, 
Beheld his cottage in a blaze ; 

For as he chanced to brufh the room 

In carelefs hafte, he fired the broom. 
The fire atlaft fubdued, he fwore, 

The broomand he fhould meet no more 

Prefs'd by misfortune, and perplex’d 
Darby prepared for breakfait next: 

Bot what to get he fcarcely knew — 

The bread was {pent the butter too. 

His hands bedaub’d with paite and flour, 

Old Darby laboured full an hour: 

Bat luckle/s wight, thou could it not make 

The bread take form of loaf or cake! : 
As every door wide open ood, 

In puthed ‘the fow in quelt of food ; 

And ttumbling onwards, with her fnout 

O’erfet the churn—the cream ran out, 

As Darby turned the fow to bear, 

The fippery cream betrayed his feet ; 

He caught the bread trough in his fall, 

And down came Darby trough and all, 

The children, wakened by the clarter, 

Start up and cry, La! what’s the matter ? 

Old Jowler barked, and T'abby mew’d, 

And haplefs Darby bawled aloud, 

Return my Joan, as heretofore ; iy 

I'll play the houfewife’s part no more ; 

Since now, by fad experience taught, 

Compared to thine my work is nought ; 

Henceforth, as bufinef$ calls, I'll take, 

Content, the plough, thefcythe, the rake, 

And never more tranfgrefS the line, 

Our fates have marked, while thou art mine 

Then, Joan return, as heretofore, 

I'll vex thy heneft foul no more : 

Let's each our proper tafk attend— 

Forgive the paft, and {trive to mend, 
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Love and Folly. 


LOVE and FOLLY were at play, 
Borh too wanton to be wile; 
They fell out and in a fray, 
Folly put out Cupid's eye. 
Straight the criminal was tryed, 
Had his punifhment aflign’d ; 
Folly fhould to Love be tryed, 
And condemned to lead the blind. ; 
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